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ALEXANDER HARRISON—PAINTER 


In the roll of honor of American artists the name of Alexander 
Harrison is worthily placed among the first. Not alone because he 
has been so profusely medaled and decorated, but because his art is 
important, his style is individual, and his influence is so considerable. 

There are painters who may be called great whose art is so 
personal that it does not affect others to any extent. Turner, the 
great English landscape painter, might be thus considered. It is not 
so, however, with Harrison. He was fortunate in his environment 
and associates, he was in the movement inspired by Bastien Lepage, 
and carried on this liberating outdoor idea in art, influencing for the 
better all those who came within the sphere of his activity. 

Harrison is essentially a modern painter,—modern in technique and 
sentiment. He holds no allegiance to the classic school. His art is 
based directly on nature, and his intention is to reproduce nature as 
simply and unconventionally as possible. Endowed with an artist’s 
eye for color, Harrison has progressed steadily, until his art is 
accepted the world over as a splendid exponent of modern nature- 
interpretation. Harrison is not an idealist; he is neither a philosopher 
nor mystic; he sees directly and frankly, and reproduces his impres- 
sions with vigor, breadth, and simplicity. One can easily see how it 
is done. There is no trickery, no juggling, just straightforward 
painting. 

As acolorist Harrison is pre-eminently a leader. A believer in 
the much-maligned and misunderstood principle of impressionism, he 
has never been a radical. His pictures are normal renderings, al- 
though they seemed at first very much forced and theoretical. We have 
advanced in our knowledge and appreciation of color and out-of-door 
effects, and Harrison has been one of our best teachers. He has been 
associated with leaders of modern and progressive ideas in Paris, has 
valiantly held his own with the best of them, and in the realm of 
color, of prismatic painting, has been the means of influencing, not 
alone his American friends, but the art of the continent where he has 
been a constant exhibitor for many years. A list of his recompenses 
will show how general has been not only his influence, but (what does 
not always follow) an appreciation of his artistic qualities as an out- 
door painter. ’ 
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Before we go further let us insert a word or two of biographical 
data. Alexander Harrison was born in Philadelphia, Pa., January 
17, 1853. For a season he was identified with the U. S. Coast 
Survey, but, like Whistler, left it to study art. He was for a short 
time in the schools of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, but 
soon left for Paris. He entered the tcole des Beaux Arts and 
studied with Géréme, although no one would now suspect it. He 
first exhibited in the Salon in 1881, receiving an honorable mention 
in 1885. In the Exposition of 1889 he was given a first medal. He 
has been medaled also in Munich, Brussels, Ghent, Vienna, Dresden, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. He wears the red ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor and was a charter member of the Société Nationale des 
Beaux Arts—commonly called the New Salon. His brother, Birge 
Harrison, now making his home in Boston, is well known, and is a 
very successful painter. Another brother, Butler, whose sad end in 
England was much regretted, was a man of great promise in the art 
world also. 

The following is a brief list of his pictures which have appeared in 
exhibitions: ‘‘Au Bord de la Mer,” 1881; ‘‘Chateaux en Espagne,” 
1882, which suggests his sympathy and contact with Bastien Lepage 
in its minuteness of finish, delicacy of color, and refinement of 
treatment throughout; ‘‘ Les Amateurs,” 1883, owned by the Art 
Institute of Chicago; ‘The Bathers,” exhibited at Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts about 1885, a magnificent picture for color 
and values, and which was unfortunately lost in a fire while on exhi- 
bition; “In Arcadia,” a large canvas introducing the nude, which was 
exhibited in the Paris Exposition of 1889, and later in the World’s 
Fair, Chicago; ‘‘Crepuscule,” a beautiful marine; ‘‘ Moonlight,” 
owned by the St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts, and many others too 
numerous to catalogue. These give an idea of some of his larger 
works which have won for him his place as a painter and many 
medals and honors in the world of modern art. 

The development of Mr. Harrison’s art is interesting as we trace 
it from the dreaming boy on the beach in his ‘Chateaux en 
Espagne,” so realistically treated; through “‘ Les Amateurs,’ where 
we find greater breadth of treatment, a new style of composition, and 
fresher color, to the remarkable seashore pictures with which his 
present fame is so closely associated and in which we see the painter 
sporting with beautiful color, wonderful outdoor values and tones 
and great technical freedom. He is distinctly a painter, and many 
of his recent works are pictures of color rather than form. From the 
very beginning, however, Mr. Harrison’s pictures have been interest- 
ing for their color, becoming more and more primitive and pure until 
some of his cherry-red sunsets, which represent his latest declarations, 
are very startling, and appeal, I fear, to a small, if select, circle of 
admirers. Harrison has never played to the galleries. He is faithful 
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to his own desires and it is more than likely that it makes little 
difference to him what the mass of people think so long as he strike 
a true note and the most refined are satisfied. Many of his marines 
are popular and are known through reproductions in foreign as well 
as American publications. His canvases are large and important, 





THE MYSTERIES OF THE NIGHT, BY ALEXANDER HARRISON 


and it is fortunate that three important museums, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago, have characteristic examples of his work. 
Harrison has been honored and patronized in his own country—he 
is a brilliant exception to the rule,—and in his recent exhibition in 
Chicago was remarkably successful in the number of his sales and in 
the character of his patrons. We reproduce a number of his most 
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recent canvases, fruits of a visit to picturesque California this last 
winter, in which we may be able to judge something of the breadth 
and simplicity of his design. His color is difficult to reproduce by 
photography, but we are able, thanks to the artist who was eager to 
see what could be done in a three-color reproduction, to shew in 
color one of his best things, now the property of Mrs. Chauncey J. 
Blair, of Chicago. This reproduction has been shown to a number of 
artists and experts, and they all pronounce it a faithful suggestion of 
the original. It is fortunate that we can do even this, for any 
remarks on the art of Mr. Harrison without some idea of his color 
would be very unsatisfactory. We see at once the prismatic play of 
light, the splendid values and real suggestion of nature. 

It would be hard to find in all the world a more direct and 
realistic transcript of nature, interpreted also witha fine artistic appre- 
ciation, than in this simple bit of water and tree-tufted bank. I 
know of nothing better for a student to study than work of this 
character. Nothing could excel the modeling and perspective of 
the receding bank, its freshness and life, the justness of relations of 
water, tree, and sky, the unconventionality of design, or the vigor, 
dash, and brilliancy of color. 

Mention was made above of his new style of composition. While 
not distinctly his, Harrison has used a high horizon, and in his recent 
exhibition nearly all his canvases had the horizon above the 
middle. This placing of the horizon is distinctly. modern. The 
classic painters, Claude and Poussin, and their followers in this 
century, Turner and Corot, always have a lower horizon. The Dutch 
school are remarkable for the preponderence of sky to ground in 
their pictures—characteristic, of course, of their country. The 
painters of the last thirty years have been raising the horizon line 
until some pictures are designed with the horizon altogether above 
or outside the composition. In his surf pictures the beauty of the 
curling breakers and the flattened waves upon the beach are the 
interesting elements. They are in a sense foreground pictures, and 
large masses of sky would be surperfluous. Harrison, by his 
searching study of the phenomena of wave formation, and re- 
flections of sun, moon, and cloud upon the various surfaces of the 
incoming waters, has given us a new kind of picture, and has made 
himself a master in this class of subject. He is one of the best 
marine painters of his time, and asa painter of surf has no equal. 
It is in this line that Harrison has found his greatest popularity and 
fame. But the painter has handled other subjects with great in- 
dividuality and success. In ‘In Arcadia,” above mentioned, he has 
demonstrated his ability to treat the nude. Female figures are 
gracefully posed under sun-flecked trees, and the effect of outdoor 
light, the reflection of sky and tree, and the local color of flesh are 
wonderfully rendered. In his picture of ‘“‘The Bathers”’ the same 
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charm of color was to me even more beautifully depicted. Among 
the sand-dunes some boys were seen preparing for a plunge into the 
sea, which was breaking in on the beach and appearing through 
the low sand hills. In the foreground the boys were in shadow 
and the realism of tone and value, the delicacy and charm of color, and 
beauty of drawing were masterfully painted. Harrison was a pioneer 
in the plein-air school and it was a distinct loss to the history and 
development of modern painting when this masterpiece was con- 
sumed by iconoclastic flames. Dannat’s ‘“‘Quartette’’ and Harrison’s 
‘‘ Bathers ” opened the eyes of all who saw them in the early ’80’s to 
new problems in painting, and were the forerunners of a new art. 





THE RIVER LOING—THE POOL, BY ALEXANDER HARRISON 


CoLLecTion oF Mr. JouHN S. RUNNELLS 


From the very beginning of his career Harrison has been a leader, 
and so important was he considered that a number of American and 
English students besought him to teach them the secrets of values 
and color in which he so conspicuously excelled. His atelier, while 
it lasted, was the most enthusiastic place in Paris, and his students 
will always be grateful for what they learned under his guidance. 
Charles Rollo Peters, whose moonlights are making him a. marked 
man, was one of Harrison’s admirers. 

In 1890 the revolt against the limitations of the old Paris Salon 
was made and the representatives of the new movement under the 
leadership of Meissonier founded the New Salon. Harrison was a 
charter member and served on the first jury. He has exhibited with 
them ever since with the exception of last year, when he made his 
first extended visit to America. This visit has so awakened his 
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dormant patriotism that he is considering making the United States 
his permanent home. 

The time is propitious. His fame is assured, for it has the foreign 
cachet deemed necessary by our American patrons; there is a grow- 
ing interest in American art ; our country is as varied and beautiful 
as any under the sun; and the great painters who bear an American 
name will win everlasting honor if they will return and work in the 
harvest fields that are ripening for them. 

We honor Alexander Harrison for the fame he has won for 
himself and America. We invite him to his own country and 
promise him a field of usefulness and glory such as he has never 
known before. His continued absence would be a misfortune, while 
his coming will be a national blessing. 

CHARLES FRANCIS BROWNE. 


MAL 
MY INDIAN PORTRAITS 


Down from my study walls they gaze, 
These grave, grim men of alien race; 

They make me dream of some dim forest maze 
Or wild trail leading on to wilder place. 


I hear the clear call of the woodland bird, 
. The soft tread of the shy, quick deer; 
The swift rush of the frightened pony herd, 
The low chant of some mystic, spellbound seer. 


From that dark frame a brave old warrior looks 
His calm disdain upon my pampered ease, 

Till I could trade my easy-chair, my books, 
For mat of rushes by the brown tepees. 


I like him best, that proud old chief 
His glance is stern, yet half benign ; 
The mighty tempest of an awful grief 
His face has marked with many a deep-plowed line. 


Through the grim wisdom of his piercing eyes 
I seem to see a noble manhood shine; 

Where bitterness wrapt round with silent patience lies, 
And faith o’erreaching mine or thine. 


They give me strength, each pictured face, 
They teach me scorn of petty ills, 
And courage to press onward in the race, 
Up to the summit of life’s highest hills. 
—AVILDA KELTON LEE. 
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ALICE MERRILL HORNE 


THE ART COMMISSION BILL FOR THE STATE 
OF UTAH 


Mrs. Alice Merrill Horne wrote her friends last fall that she “had 
gone into politics for the sake of art,” and the Utah Art Bill is the 
result. 

She writes: ‘‘I am so glad that I went to the Legislature, and I am 
glad it is over, too. Everything I took hold of went through; the 
artists are very happy over the prospects for better advantages. 

“The greater number of the men in the Legislature were opposed 
to the Art Bill at first, but after I had explained it, they would express 
themselves as favorable; there were only five votes against it in the 
House, and none in the Senate. Farmers, lawyers, Republicans, Dem- 
ocrats, all voted for it as radiantly as if they were doing the best and 
greatest act of their lives. There was the unanimous feeling that it 
would be the means of a great uplift to our people and State. 

‘‘T know they voted for the bill because it was for the masses and 
not for a favored few. They not only named the Art Collection the 
‘Alice Art Collection,’ but they made speeches in praise of my efforts, 
and predicted a great future for the Art Institute. 

“At the close of the session they presented me with a group of 
the members of the Legislature, with such kind words that I shall 
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never forget them. I shall always think that our pleasant relations 
were the effect of the Art Bill. 

‘Surely Illinois will be as enthusiastic as our more Western legis- 
lators. There is rejoicing all over the State because the Art Bill 
has passed. Educators, manufacturers, and art students are all 
delighted. 

‘We feel that we cannot compete with other States until our man- 
ufacturers become artistic; and that we cannot afford to have poor 
education for the lack of a good course in drawing and art. Our 
artists are willing to give much of their time to the advancement of 
Art among the masses. We want to become a center for Art as we 
already are a center for Music. We know that if our manufacturers 
shall become valuable, if our education shall be great, if our Art 
shall bring strangers to our State, we must have Art among the 
masses, we must bring these things to the rank and file of the peo- 
ple. When the masses grow, the world grows; when the masses 
are great, the world is great. We want the leaders in Art to point 
the way, for the people in this State will rebel if the advice of the 
artists is not taken by its educators.” 

The following are the main features of the bill: 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE CREATION OF A STATE INSTITUTE OF 
ART, AND PRESCRIBING ITS MANNER OF APPOINTMENT, POWERS, 
AND DUTIES. 


Be it enacted by the State of Utah: 


Section 1. Establishment and object of Utah Art Institute. 

A State institute of art is hereby created to be known as Utah Art 
Institute. (a) The object being to advance the interests of the fine 
arts. (b) Develop the influence of art in education. (c) To foster 
the introduction of art in manufactures. 

Sec. 2. Appointment. Governing board. 

There shall be appointed by the Governor, by and with the consent 
of the Senate, a governing board of the institute, which shall consist 
of seven members, four of whom shall be artists, one an architect, 
one prominently identified with State education, and one directly 
interested in the manufacture of silk or other art fabric. 

Sec. 3. Term of office. Vacancies. 

The members of the governing board shall be appointed, three 
for two years, three for three years, and one for four years, and at the 
expiration of said terms, and thereafter, their successors shall be 
appointed by the Governor, by and with the consent of the Senate 
governing board, to serve for a term of four years in each case. 

Sec. 4. No compensation. 

All members of the Art Institute shall serve without compensation 
as such. 
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All persons appointed as members of the governing board shall 
qualify by subscribing to the oath of office before an officer with a 
seal that they will faithfully perform the duties of said office. 

Vacancies in the governing board shall be filled by appointment 
by the Governor, by and with the consent of said board, within one 
month from the time the vacancy shall occur. 

Sec. 5. Organization. 

Said board shall organize immediately after its appointment by 
electing from its members a president, a vice-president, a secretary, 
and treasurer of the Utah Art Institute. 

Said officers shall also be president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer, respectively, of the governing board. 

Four members of the board shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 6. Powers. 

The governing board shall have power to adopt by-laws and rules 
of procedure to govern the Utah Art Institute, to receive, hold, and 
manage its gifts, bequests, and property, and to perform all acts neces- 
sary to accomplish the duties hereinafter described. 

It shall also have the power to issue certificates of membership 
and to offer and confer prizes, mentions, medals, and diplomas for 
works of art in painting, sculpture, and manufacture, when in compe- 
tition, under rules prescribed by the governing board. 

The Utah Art Institute shall have a seal with which it shall attest 
its official acts. 

Sec. 7. Membership. 

Membership in the institute shall be of four classes, viz.: Mem- 
bers of the governing board, honorary members, annual members, 
and life members. 

Sec. 8. Honorary members. 

Any person who shall submit to the governing board an original 
work of art, executed by himself, which shall be accepted by said 
board, shall by the tender to the Art Institute of said work of art, or 
in lieu thereof the payment of $100 dollars, on receipt of a certifi- 
cate of membership, issued by said board, and election by the board, 
become an honorary member for life. 

Sec. 9. Annual members. 

Any patron of art or a person interested in education or manufac- 
ture, shail, upon the recominendation of four governing members or 
four honorary members, and the payment of ten dollars, be entitled 
to a certificate of membership for one year, and become an annual 
member. 

Sec. 10. Life members. 

Upon the payment of $100 any person receiving the recommenda- 
tion of the Governor of the State or four governing members or four 
honorary members, shall, if elected by the institute, have all the privi- 
leges of annual membership for life. 
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Sec. 11. Art lectureship. 

There shall be appointed by the governing board a committee of 
three persons, to be known as the art lectureship committee. 

Sec. 12. Exhibition committee. 

There shall be appointed by the governing board a committee of 
three artists or judges of art, to be known as the exhibition committee. 

Sec. 13. State art collection. 

There shall be appointed by the governing board a committee of 
three to take charge of all works of art, which collection shall be 
known as the Alice Art Collection. Every person holding a certificate 
of membership is eligible to hold office in said committee. 

Sec. 14. Duties of Officers and Committees. 

Suitable certificates of membership shall be provided by the gov- 
erning board and shall be signed by the president and countersigned 
by the secretary. 

An annual report of the Utah Art Institute shall be forwarded by 
the secretary to the Governor of the State before December Ist of 
each year. 

Sec. 15. Course of lectures. 

It shall be the duty of the Utah Art Institute, through this art 
lectureship committee, to prepare annually a course of lectures on 
subjects of art, which shall be delivered in whole or in part before the 
students of the Agricultural college and branch colleges, the University 
“of Utah, the Southern Branch Normal, the Industrial School, the State 
Teachers’ Association, and the County Teachers’ Institutes of each 
county, and a course of lectures under its supervision. It shall be the 
duty of the art lectureship committee to advise with officers of State 
educational institutions and superintendents of public schools as to 
courses in drawing, design, and art, with a view to creating a stronger 
art influence in educational institutions. 

Sec. 16. Annual art exhibit. 

It shall be the duty of the Utah Art Institute to provide, through 
its committee on exhibitions, an annual exhibit which shall not be 
held at the same city twice in succession. 

No work of art shall be exhibited without first having been 
accepted as worthy by the exhibition committee. Such exhibit shall 
include paintings, ‘sculpture, drawing, carvings, pottery, tiling, cabinet 
work, wrought metal designs, architectural drawings, exhibits of silks 
and other textile fabrics, and such hand work and manufactures as in 
the judgment .of the Art Institute shall tend to elevate the standard 
of beauty and value of home manufactures. 

Sec. 17. Prize, $300. 

At each annual exhibit a prize of $300 shall be offered by the 
State, the said sum of $300 to be paid out of the State funds, for the 
best original painting by a Utah resident artist which has been 
accepted for competition by the exhibition committee. 
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The prize shall be awarded by a committee of three judges 
appointed by the governing board. 

Said painting shall, upon the payment of $300 by the Secretary of 
State to the author of said work of art, become the property of the 
Art Institute. 

All works of art acquired by the Art Institute in this way and 
those tendered by honorary members, or other members or patrons 
to said Institute, shall, upon acceptance, be turned over to the com- 
mittee of State art collection. 

Sec. 18. Alice Art Collection. 

Said art collection shall be held as property of the State, under 
the control of the Art Institute through its committee on art collec- 
tion. 

The art collection in whole or in part may be loaned out to differ- 
ent parts of the State, according to rules and regulations prescribed 
by the governing board. 

Sec. 19. Expenses of Institute. 

All moneys received by this board may be applied or expended 
in the furtherance of the art interests of the State, as ordered by the 
governing board through its secretary. 

A sum not to exceed $1,000 per annum shall be paid to the Utah 
Art Institute from the State funds for the expenses of the Art Insti- 
stute, its lectures, exhibitions, and prizes. 


MOA 


WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION AT THE ART 
INSTITUTE 


This is the eleventh annual display of stained papers by American 
artists. It is not long since water-color painting secured its right 
place in the world. The French would none of this amusement for 
dilletanti dames, except as a convenient retouch to enliven a drawing, 
until about 1880, when the Société des Aquarelleists Frangaise was 
founded. The American Water-Color Society antedated this by about 
thirteen years. Our artists followed English methods, insisting tena- 
ciously upon thin washes on white paper, calling this “legitimate ” 
water-color. But art does sometimes liberate herself; nowadays any 
kind of washing, sponging, tubbing, or overloading with body colors is 
welcomed if skillfully done. As aresult the pictures in this exhibition 
which show the greatest richness and fullness of tone, have, most of 
them, been very much “worked,” that is, rubbed down and set up 
again, over-painted and soaked out again until mellowness (or mud) 
has brought glory or grief to the worker. But little of the “mud”’ 
was sent to us, so we cannot take account of the failures. As the 
process is difficult, there may have been many. Let us remember 
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that the colored gentleman who calcimines your cellar wall and the 
ancient ¢empera painter are both aquarelleists who use not paper 
but a wall as a surface, and the scene-painter’s distemper is only a 
water-color on canvas. Why, then, should we not have liberty of 
method in water-color painting? The sponge and the bristle brush 
are now both in honor, and dispute the time-honored camel’s-hair 
pencil its monopoly. Mere staining of paper is very beautiful, but 
there are other methods, and still others to be discovered by clever 
painters. 

Much of the good effect of this exhibition is due (after the good 
work of the artists, if you please,) to studious and laborious w ork by 
the hanging committee. No picture seems to “cut’’ its neighbor 
harshly, the walls are harmoniously arranged as to tone and quality 
of the works they hold. The committee spared no pains. Of the 
five galleries, the middle room is devoted to quiet, low-toned pictures; 
the west room to those lighter and gayer; the east room is less fortu- 
nate in its unity, but still pretty harmonious ; the second room contains 
miniatures and such. 

The ‘‘greenery-yallery’’ and purple impressionism is scarcely to 
be found, but its soul goes marching on, and permeates judiciously 
much of the work. That spook is a good spirit, and always was, 
though it became somewhat too impertinent. The revolution did its 
work ; “tone” has found its own again, but the tone is much clearer 
and fuller of life for the war with impressionism. 

* An example of this vivacious tone is in the middle room, a design 
or decoration by Ellisof Rochester. We hear that he is an architect ; 
we know that he is an artist. Upon a gray-toned charcoal paper, 
instead of the usual Whatman paper, he has laid color superbly har- 
monious, rich, and full of quality. A figure of Death holds in one 
hand “The Hour Glass,” the other hand rests upon a young girl 
bowed over a table (or is it a white-draped bier?), her red hair grace- 
fully tangled on her arm. The flesh and robe of Death are black, if 
one may call *‘black”’ those tones full of something else ; the wings 
are dull purple. All this is relieved by tawny yellows and sundry 
other colors. All colors are laid flat, and modeling is suggested only 
by means of their ink lines; that is ‘‘ poster-fashion.”” This expression 
we quote from the speech of an on-looker, but it is a vile vulgarism. 
This manner was gotten from Botticelli through the Japanese, and that 
is a royal pedigree. We hope to see more of this man’s work because 
“The Burning Bush” and “Night” are so good. These are on 
the same wall. and likewise a similar affair, from Rochester, by 
Miss Stowell. Does Lake Ontario water always take to charcoal 
paper? One of these, ‘A Spring Song,” is another allegory, and if 
you cannot determine whether the long white-robed figure is floating 
in air with the other birds or standing on the hem of its gown, we 
must assert an unsympathetic indifference and insist that this artist 
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has a high order of talent and excites our admiration; voila tout. The 
“Hay” (east wall) is like and unlike this, more realistic and still the 
same, always fine. If you want to do so, call these things designs 
for stained glass. We don’t want to, don’t want anything of them 
but what they are. 

The best por- 
trait of the exhibi- 
tion is of Dr. de 
Bey by Alice Kel- 
logg Tyler (pastel). 
Two-thirds length 
and seated, the fig- 
ure is clad ina 
gray coatand gown, 
one elbow rests ona 
chair-back, the left 
hand is in the lap. 
So fine a work is 
able to endure criti- 
cism without in- 
jury to picture or 
painter. The re- 
markable face and 
remarkable hand 
create two centers, 
and some say that 
the angular figure 
is’ more insisted 
upon than _neces- 
sary truth demands. 
Those who appreci- 
ate this fine, strong 
work need not be 
unhappy over mild 
criticisms. 

Mr. Vander- 
poel’s ‘‘Cosette”’ is 
a head and bust 
study of color and modeling ; a very rich and powerful work, occupy- 
ing a center inthis middle room. All the rich things in his color 
box are here assembled and controlled. The flesh is plastic, chemise 
a fluffy stuff, hair wonderfully full of color, blue drapery skillfully 
done, and the brilliant reflections, as of sunlight, boldly allowed their 
full, fiery force. <A brilliant violet background is half in shadow, and 
the shadow is correct in color, a witty thing todo. We hope the artist 
will send this to the Water-Color Club in New York-to make them 
proud of one member at least. 





RETURNING TO CAMP, BY IRVING EANGER COUSE 
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Silver green and silver sky, painted for the simple sake of a har- 
mony in two tones, the scenery not being important or constituting 
the motif, hold a great place in this exhibition. Count the number of 
examples. A whole covey of them hovers about Mrs. Tyler’s por- 
trait, though some have flownto other rooms. MclIlhenny (east wall) 
seems to have ‘‘worked”’ his color a deal, and has secured a most 
tender, ‘‘fat’’ tone—‘ fat” and ‘‘ dry” are studio terms which seem to 
need no explanation. It is not probable that a direct single wash 
could produce this mellowness. The sheep could be better, the tone 
it were hard to improve. Pendant to it is Maria Oakes Woodbury’s 
‘The Song,” painted with a similar purpose. In it a young woman 
glides swiftly through the grass, moved to song and joy by the glad- 
some summer weather. She is a good sample of what all people 
should be and would like to be. Hardly another picture in this exhi- 
bition is so atmospheric. The tints of the landscape seem to find 
echo in the flesh tints, so that it is full of color, though not of colors. 
The center of the wall between these two is occupied by Mr. Whitte- 
more’s ‘‘ Maidenhood,”’ and properly so, as there are so few important 
figure subjects in hand. The maiden is a red-haired girl of thirteen 
years, one fair to look upon. The painting is smooth, and treatment 
realistic, with no effort at tone for tone’s sake. Red hair and pale 
yellow frock make striking spots. Being a trifle hard, and with long 
unbroken lines down to the frame, the impression is not poetical from 
the artist’s point of view; others may find their poetry in the subject 
if they wish for some. 

Another painter who uses colors, but gently and in good tone, is 
Kathryn Raymond of Boston. She got up high so as to leave the 
little village ‘‘ Under the Cliff.” But the village is just a bit of Quebec 
along the St. Lawrence, and the river stretches its silver away off there. 
’Tis a pretty composition and the artists like it. The paint is in sim- 
ple wash and a bit dry in effect. Two little pocket pieces in the west 
room are less dry. Mr. Svend Svendsen has got out of winter into 
“Spring,” and grows tender like the season. That winter is a hard 
affair is proved by him in the east room. This is really good, is this 
pastel, and the stuff in it is loose, tone is good, and, sentiment season- 
able. Maratta gets pretty nearly back to the Hudson River school in 
his ‘‘ Early Autumn,” only a good deal better, but is serious and good 
in ‘‘ Little Marine —Capri,” while the upright “Street in Capri’”— 
well, it is really as good as his best, except that “Hop” Smith’s 
manner seems to pervade it unfortunately. 

Oh, night! thou wert not made for slumber, but for artists. Of 
nights a score and tone studies galore, and the night is just an oppor- 
tunity for tone painting, providentially sent to us for that purpose ; no 
stuffs and textures or stubborn hard facts here; no gay colors—only 
ripe, tender, gray tone and beautiful sentiment of space and atmos- 
phere. Some of the night pictures have the thousand eyes, some but 
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one; the little sickle floats in the silver, or the solemn round disk 
plays sphinx. By Frances Callenor we are ‘‘ Enfolded in the Starry 
Robe of Night,’’ and the gown is embroidered with real constellations, 
all quite proper, instead of wantonly scattered about, as if stars were 
cheap. But the 
picture is no black 
spot on the wall ; 
it has a fine deep 
tone, luminous, 
penetrable, very 
good indeed. Look 
about and see the 
green and silver, 
each green-and- 
silverite trying to 
out-silver the oth- 
ers. It’s a pretty 
problem. “Green” 
is not good; let 
us say ‘“verdure 
shrouded in_ sil- 
ver.”’ Carl Linden 
did not mind to 
get out his green 
and ignores the sil- 
ver, though he did 
train the luminos- 
ity most beautiful- 
ly—luminosity, 
space, air, vibra- 
tion, all in one 
key ; what a tone 
it is! One could 
float in this pic- 
ture, and one 
wants to do it. 
Mrs. Van D. Shaw’s 
“Rainy Day at 
Schweningen”’ is also a mellow and a rich note, in harmony with all 
this tonal art, and one feels well the Dutch weather. Mr. Leyen- 
decker has painted some studies in this tonal way ; done outdoors 
they have not been ‘“ worked,” and are less mellow than the studio 
product, but they are most cleverly touched, and things that move 
are keenly observed and drawn right. The swirling water of the 
Seine is very effective, and this water is worth more than “the 
Louvre” part. The Louvre knows it, and is modestly retiring away 
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off there. The “Bal Bullier”’ sketch as we see it here is much more 
tonal and tender than our process-color reproduction (BRusH AND 
PenciL, April) could do it, faithful as the reproduction is. 

“Fred” Williams has done this silver and green beautifully in 
‘Summer Idyl.”” The clouds float and the trees drop fatness. One 
is tempted to say this, even while filled with pleasure by the deep 
richness and space. Inness would have liked this; he always talked 
against people who painted only the external surface of things. See 
here a contrast—Helmick’s ‘‘Rural Confessional.” These lithe, pretty 
Irish girls have sins enough, no doubt, but they don’t mind a little 
thing like sins, nor could soberly think of them for two minutes 
together. But did we not see some old English prints a long time 
ago quite like this in drawing and treatment? How very like the old 
prints it is! 

Charles Warren Eaton gets in with eight tonals, and good ones, 
too. The ‘Old Road”’ shows more colors, but very softly used. Mr. 
Rhen is tonal in marines, having left green water and local color as in 
his old pictures. He is always very good, and is nowexcellent. There 
is much more light in these ; light that seems to permeate things. We 
have seen some of his water and sky that was hard and coldly correct. 

Irving Couse sends five tone pictures. ‘‘ Unloading Boats ” shows 
fisher-folk and baskets of the catch. The earth, sails, water, sky, and 
folk are all subdued as to local color and made tonal. A full moon 
is rising to add peacefulness to the effect. In the same manner the 
Indian and sandhills are reduced to tone in the ‘‘ Return to Camp.” 

Ben Foster has a nightscape in a warmer tone,.and Mr. Shilling— 
why he slept until the morning, and then went out into the mist, the 
spring ‘‘Morning Mist.’’ Dare a harmony contain a false note? In 
melody one does not feel it, but a trifling discord in harmony is like a 
little fox in the vine. The horse and wagon group appear to be one of 
‘the little foxes.” Still it is a charming picture. Weary reader, are 
you chilled by all these dews and damps? Let me bring out—no, not 
what you are thinking of—a cheerful glow of color, or at least let us 
get into the house for a moment. Herman Dudley Murphy (he paints 
so well and lives in Boston, so we can afford to write all that long 
name), gives us “ The Portiére,”” hung in the west room, and the 
artists do love it. The ladies say that the young woman who owns 
the portiére is homely, but I am sure that her brothers don’t think 
so, or, if so, it is the English sense of ‘‘homely.”’ She is a home 
body. The flesh tones are not exactly those of the English climate, 
though ; they are made to match the silver frame. So this is a silver 
skin, a silver gown, a silver-red portiére ; a silver-green wall with a sil- 
ver-blue hanging; a silver floor, and the vases would be silver if they 
could. The artist knew how to order a frame to suit his silver policy, 
hence his success. Boston has always astonished the world with 
subtle harmonies. Murphy’s ‘‘ Holland Road” is a most delightfully 
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scratchy bit. We see the artists linger over it. All five of his works 
are first-rate, but “‘ The 6:30 Train” is amusingly clever. Somewhere 
in that wonderful linia park system, the pride of Boston, a row 
of electrics is gleaming along-the edge of a pond. Puzzle—find the 
train. 

But now, come and really warm upat ‘‘ The Yellow Shawl ”’ pastel 
by Oliver Ainsley. It 
seems that New York can 
also invent a frame and 
paint to suit it. In an 
upright straw-gold frame 
is a dull orange shawl, a 
green and_ red - striped 
gown, a spot of carmine in 
a chair-back, some purple 
in a table, and as plain a 
face (with a bent nose) 
as one would dare paint, 
and too homely to make 
compliments to. This 
picture makes us angry. 
Nothing could be finer 
than the beautiful har- 
mony of color—but the 
crooked nose ! 

All the exhibition is 
not luscious harmony, not 
all tone, because Peter and 
Edward Moran are here. 
The cows and the sea are 
sufficiently monotonous to 
be called ‘‘tonal,”’ but not 
by any means ‘luscious.’ 
Cows are well draw n, and 
so are the waves ; cows are THE PORTIERE, BY HERMAN DUDLEY MURPHY 
ina dry and thirsty land; 
ditto the waves. William 
T. Richards’s waves are pretty ay also. He used to paint with 
colors, and now essays tone to secure mono-tone. People 
seem to like and to buy these pictures—we wonder why? But 
they do sell all the same. Carlton Chapman’s marines having been 
made expressly for reproduction; he was forced to keep them 
pretty sharp lest the half-tone print turn out too vague. The 
most pleasing is ‘‘The Chase of the Constitution,” a fine old 
frigate, white wings full spread, but limp and breezeless, in tow of 
her many-oared small boats, trying to escape the enemy’s fleet. 
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The artist could not use many colors for fear of disaster in the 
photographing, but the work is pleasant to see. A ‘Street in 
Ponce” is very good, too. Mr. Triscott’s three works are faithful 
to nature and to the scenery of Monhegan Isiand, being portraits of 
his surroundings. He got just behind his own house on that ‘Winter 
Morning,” just up the hill a bit, and looked at the mainland over 
toward the Penobscot River. By the way, in spite of his chilly bache- 
lor life, the inside of that same house is very pretty and cheerful. 
He stays on the little island all winter and paints in the open air, 
defying the cold. Right here let us look at some more of Monhegan 
Island. Miss Wade has brought us some fish houses and a strip of 
Maine seacoast. The little pictures are bright and cheerful and true 
and well touched and decidedly pleasing. 

Albert Herter’s ‘‘Aglae’’ is inthe west room, a head and bust study. 
As we have escaped from the nocturnes we may examine this with good 
heart. In some elegant home, keeping company with silk brocade and 
polished wood, set into its proper panel as a cherished decoration, 
Croesus might well be proud of it ; nor do we speak lightly. Mural 
paintings claim the same serious admiration as easel pictures. The 
peacock-blue background, green décolleté gown, and the barbaric 
ornaments furnish a proper color scheme. The hard finish is archi- 
tectural in sentiment. Students will study the rugged handling and 
separate hairs and the face drawing, and say, ‘“‘ He knows a lot, and he 
can do it; evenif we don’t like it we must admit that he knows how.” 
Francis Jones and Leon Moran keep up the figure-painters’ part with 
careful and finished outdoor genre, and they do it better than for- 
merly, though not yet very strong. Jones’s white Colonial doorway 
and Colonial “ pretty girl with a green gown on”’ is suggestive of the 
‘‘rose in the garden for you young man,”’ and makes us wish we our- 
selves might be Colonial. ‘‘Grandfather’s Pet’’ is being tossed into 
an apple tree by a very young grandpa, but as long as Pet wears 
a white slip and Grandpa a peach-colored coat the picture will be 
pretty, and Mr. Moran has drawn beautifully the intricate tree- 
branches and made a really good picture. 

Before noting the miniatures, and also retaining Sidney Lawrence’s 
great marine for a donne bouche, \et us look at Cora Freer’s skillfully 
touched pastel of a ‘‘ Very Busy” boy, whose genius is artistic and 
finds even a school slate a good enough field of operations. But 
school-slate art is as good as penny lead-pencil art, and the boy is 
happy. Miss Baker’s study of a nude girl is a really good work, fine 
in tone and atmosphere. Mr. Corwin’s ‘‘ Three Willows” is faithfully 
rendered and pleasant in tone. Mr. Brooks has a “ Study in Silver,” 
a very small but sparkling, vibrating atmospheric landscape, and also 
a pleasing portrait of a child. Pauline Palmer looks out upon us as 
natural as possible, and she has done herself proud in doing herself 
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well. Mrs. Stacey did a “Snowy Morning”’ that was in front of her 
window, and did it ina remarkably spirited manner. 

The miniature room is a true nocturne with all those black boxes; 
here is tone for you. But the boxes are essential, we suppose, for 
some of this art is quite good enough to carry away in one’s pocket, 
and small blame to the thief. Ellen Ahrens’s little child in red stock- 
ings and soft white frock, in front of a pinkish background, makes an 
effect quite unusual in miniature painting. The really unexpected 
comes from St. Louis, however. The artist is Robinson. It’s like a 
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tender old daguerreotype, slight, pale and altogether poetical. In its 
quaint mounting we seem to see some Gothic relic,a Madonna set in 
the bejeweled archaic frame of five hundred years ago and captured 
ina village church over the water, and we seem to read the history of 
passing ages in the contrast of the more modern classic frame around 
it all. They do it this way over there. Miss Baker’s little ivories 
are much admired. They are soft and tender in treatment and color, 
and it is good to own such. Ethel Blanchard has secured a triumphant 
red, the best touch of red in the whole exhibition, and a hard thing 
to find out. Altha Caldwell sends one head, a man’s, which is touched 
the most squarely and boldly of anything here. She has been under 
good masters a good while. Emma Siboni of Milwaukee renders 
flesh and stuff well, and draws a good head. Edith Weir of New 
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Haven does the ‘“‘ quite something else,” and handles pure colors with 
refinement, and composes to please herself—and us, too—and her 
little faces are truly clever. See her coat of many colors. Sarah 
Hayden’s exhibit is important. One of these ivories could go ina 
big frame and hang out on the wall, it being almost a genre picture, 
and a good one, too. Don’t leave this room without a look at Millar’s 
‘The Morning Star." Though not an ivory it is a gem, this pale bit 
of tender gray and the two little nymphs who bathe in mist. 

Now for the donne bouche, the largest water-color, done on paper, 
we remember to have seen. By the way, after painting, the paper 
was mounted on canvas to sustain it. Some one said that it were 
better done in oils if to be so large. Nay, not so. . Oil-painting can 
never give that peculiar tone and quality. We recall that Robert 
Blum said just this when he painted his immense wall decoration, 
‘*Oils would not give me that quality.” But Mr. Blum painted his 
decoration on canvas in opaque water-color. This one now before us is 
by Sidney Lawrence. A good many years ago—thirteen, we think— 
he was at Cape Ann, and people admired his cleverness with water- 
color. He then went to St. Ives, Cornwall, and stayed there, studying 
such marines as this. Now he is powerful as well as clever. He 
shows us that thing dreaded of transatlantic captains, which they 
call “the Lizard,” and we see it all in a smother of surf as they do 
not like to see it. All the body of the picture is a mass of billows, 
mostly white water, and it is all in soft shadow, while beyond are 
sun‘lit cliffs and a corner of unbroken sea. Huge isolated rocks rear 
black heads amid the froth. It is well studied and very true. Much 
of the paint is laid in frank body color. Still nothing is pasty, noth- 
ing chalky, nothing offensive. This noble work is a fit thing for our 
last look at this good exhibition. 

; James WILLIAM PatTIsoN. 


KK x 


BOSTON NOTES 


There have been no important exhibitions during the past month, 
but ‘there are always interesting sketches or pictures to be seen at the 
studios and in the large art shops. Indeed the latter carry what is 
quite as good as any ordinary exhibition, and most of the managers 
are very good about sending notification of what they have of special 
interest. 

During this and the coming month there is an important exhibi- 
tion, w hich may be said to cover the greater part of the State. We 
have in Massachusetts a system of art study in the public schools, 
which, though not perfect, has many excellencies to commend it to 
the attention of other States. This is the study of famous pictures 
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and of their makers, and begins in the first school year, accompanies 
all the hand work, and is carried out during the entire school course. 
Now the time has come to show what is reaped from such a plan of 
sowing in the field of art, and the results are very satisfying. It 
makes better drawing, and develops more idea of composition than 
ever comes to the child whose art training is such as we know it to be 
in most schools. I hope to tell you about this system more in detail 
at a later date. 

Probably it is because at this time every artist begins to feel in 
himself that stir which makes him betake himself to the woods and 
fields or to the lakes and sea that has turned so many of them to 
painting fishing scenes. The windows of the railway offices have 
shown beguiling scenes of fishers and such persons, but most of them 
are only pot-boilers. When one sees Walter M. Brackett’s paintings 
of fish he sees something good. He succeeds in transferring to canvas 
the genuine fish with the slime that is always on them, though it does 
not hide the fine tints of the skin. There is a delicious cool atmos- 
phere to his pictures, and the half-tints are rich and transparent. 

I was interested in an exhibit of Zorn’s drawings, which seem to 
me to be exceedingly strong. There is little fine work, but every 
stroke of the pencil tells. There is a wonderful life-likeness to the 
portraits, and a way of using shadows and bringing the face or figure 
from the black background rather as a suggestion than as a plain 
sharp line that is very effective and pleasing. The work attracts me 
because it is so virile. 

The St. Botolph Club held an exhibit this month from the works 
of John Leslie Breck, whose early death cut short what promised to 
be a career of note. Mr. Breck’s paintings are very pleasing, and he 
was a skillful artist, but there is no strongly marked individuality to 
what he did. He might in time have acquired this as his nature 
became more self-centered; but for all this lack there is much to admire 
in the exhibit. Sensibility and delicacy are no mean characteristics, 
and these were Mr. Breck’s, and make some of his later landscapes 
exquisite pieces. Joseph Decamp added to the collection a portrait 
of Mr. Breck, which is said to be an excellent likeness. 

The Public Library has been showing a complete collection of 
views of noted mural paintings in this country. It is surprisingly 
large, and takes in the works of John W. Alexander, George R. Barse, 
Frank W. Benson, E. H. Blashfield, Kenyon Cox, Frederick Dielman, 
R. L. Dodge, Elmer E. Garnsey, Walter McEwen, George W. May- 
nard, Gari Melchers, Charles Sprague Pearce, Robert Reid, Walter 
Shirlaw, Edward Simmons, W. B. Van Ingen, Elihu Vedder, Henry O. 
Walker, Puvis de Chavannes, John S. Sargent, Edwin A. Abbey, Robert 
Blum, John LaFarge, Will H. Low, F. D. Millet, Bela L. Pratt, Robert 
V. V. Sewall, Abbott H. Thayer and Charles Y. Turner. It is easy 
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THE LIBERATOR 


ST. GAUDENS’ LINCOLN, LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO 


Uprisen from his fascéd chair of state, 
Above his riven people bending grave, 
His heart upon the sorrow of the slave, 

Stands simply strong the kindly man of fate. 

By war’s deep bitterness and brothers’ hate 
Untouched he stands, intent alone to save 
What God himself and human justice gave,— 

The right of men to freedom’s fair estate. 

In homely strength he towers almost divine, 

His mighty shoulders bent with breaking care, 


His thought-worn face with sympathies grown fine; 
And as men gaze their hearts as oft declare 

That this is he whom all their hearts enshrine,— 
This man that saved a race from slow despair. 

Chicago, 1899. —HorRACE SPENCER FISKE. 
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to understand how advantageous to the student is such a collection 
as this. 

J. A.S. Monks has had an exhibition of his paintings in oils and 
water-colors. Mr. Monks is adding to his skill as a draughtsman a 
feeling for warmer and deeper color. He isa true lover of nature, 
and expresses her many phenomena with tenderness and with perfect 
insight. He is a painter of cattle, but his landscapes are treated as 
if they were the only things to be considered in the pictures. 

The Museum of Fine Arts has recently received several casts and 
marble sculptures, one from Athens. 

The Boston Architectural Club holds an exhibition next week. 
Edward F. Maher is the club’s vacation traveler this year. 

We are rather pleased here with the honor recently paid Daniel C. 
French by the Academia San Luca, which has added him to its famous 
‘‘Virtuosi.” Mr. French is so well known here that it seems quite a 
personal matter. Several of his statues are in and about Boston. 

There is a good deal of pleasure to be found ina study of the 
paintings of Maurice Prendergast. They are quite unlike any one’s 
else, and look as bright and full of life as life itself. There is a cer- 
tain something about his pictures that is his own. These figures look 
as if they were alive and ready to move—even as if they were moving. 
It is not the suggestion of motion, but motion itself. It makes them 
charming; nor is this the only charm to be found in them. 

W. B. Closson has been doing some pastels on a gray felt paper, 
which suits the medium and produces an atmospheric effect that is 
very lovely. He has made vignettes of women and children, and 
they are distinctly dainty and beautiful. 

Mr. Jules R. ‘Mersfelder had a small exhibit here for a few days 
prior to his going to Gloucester for his summer sketching. He has 
several commissions on which he is busy. There seems to be a gen- 
eral preparing to depart for “fresh fields and pastures green’’—or 
their equivalent on the part of the artists of this city. Mr. Walter F. 
Lansil will visit the coast of Maine for outdoor studies. Mr. J. C. 
Miles chooses the mountains of Vermont. Mr. Barnard has moved 
his studio to Belmont, but plans to spend much of the summer in 
Mystic, Conn., as do Mr. Davis, Mr. Hayden, Mr. Macknight, and 
others. That place and Monhegan, Maine, fairly revel in artists dur- 
ing the summer. 

Carlton T. Chapman, Melbourne H. Hardwick, Mrs. W. L. Mathews 
and Cyrus E. Dallin held exhibits this month, but I was unable to see 
them, so cannot tell you about them. Mr. Dallin had a Don Quixote 
which was highly praised by those who saw it. I think this may be 
said to have been the special thing of the month. It made the knight 
somewhat noble, not all absurd, and was a creation of feeling, skillful 
technique, and appreciation of the man Cervantes gave to the world. 

Dora M. MorreE Lt. 

















KOPELI, SNAKE CHIEF AT WALPI 


The accompanying plate is a reproduction of a portrait in oils of 
Kopeli, the Snake Chief, and one of the foremost men at Walpi, who 
died at the beginning of the present year. Mr. Burbank has re- 
presented him as a snake priest in the biennial snake dance, which is 
one of the best known of all Hopi ceremonial observances. 

Kopeli here wears on his head a bunch of eagle feathers, stained 
red with sesquinoxide of iron, the prescribed pigment of a warrior. To 
these feathers are attached those of the bluebird, symbolic of an 
episode in the adventures of a cultus-hero of the Snake clans in 
certain mythic adventures in the underworld. His face is blackened, 
with cheeks painted with specular iron, and his chin is smeared with 
raolin, representing a rain cloud. His kilt and the buckskin thongs 
dependent from his armlets are also stained red, which color is like- 
wise used by the Snake priests in the decoration of their bodies. He 
wears a necklace of badger paws, to which also are attached marine 
shells highly prized by the Hopi Indians. 

The bandolier, which hangs over his right shoulder, is decorated 
with stone arrow points and small univalve sea shells. To it are also 
attached small pellets of clay, which have been dipped in a ‘“ medi- 
cine” believed to be efficacious in protection from the bites of 
venomous reptiles. One of these pellets, done up in a buckskin bag, 
is shown near his left hand. The red kilt is decorated with a zigzag 
black band, representing the great snake, a part of which is seen 
under the left hand. He carries in his right hand an object called a 
“snake whip,’’ composed of a wooden handle to which are bound 
eagle tail feathers. This whip is waved before the eyes of the 
reptiles to confuse them, or to make them uncoil when they have 
assumed an attitude to strike. 

Kopeli was the son of the oldest woman of the Snake clan in 
Walpi, and inherited his badge of chieftaincy from his uncle. At the 
time of his death he was about twenty-five years old, and impressed 
all who knew him as a man of vigorous constitution, kindly dis- 
position, industry, and self respect. He was conservative in the per- 
formance of his duties as Snake Chief, but friendly disposed to 
innovations, welcoming every effort to improve his people. His 
position as Snake Chief made him better known to Americans than 
any other member of his tribe, and his attractive personality won for 
him universal respect. J. WALTER FEWKEs. 
Washington, D.C. 
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LOAN COLLECTION OF OLD ARTS AND CRAFTS 
REPRESENTING MAINLY XVTH, XVITH AND XVII CENTURIES 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND 
CRAFTS, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


As a result of an exhibition of Arts and Crafts, held in Boston in 
1897, a society was organized, which, so far as the writer knows, was 
the first Society of Arts and Crafts in this country. While the name 
of the organization may in a measure suggest some following of the 
movement in England, there is a distinct difference in its purposes. 
In 1888, a number of English designers and craftsmen, including 
William Morris, T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, Walter Crane, and Louis F. 
Day, formed an organization under the name of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society, so that by exhibitions, greater recognition could 
be secured for the arts and crafts of design, and to make the exhibi- 
tions a rallying point for all sympathetic workers. These English 
exhibitions have continued, with occasional lapses, up to the present 
time. They have been one of the greatest factors in the progress of 
English design, and have been world-wide in their influence. 

The Society of Arts and Crafts of Boston, was organized and in- 
corporated for the purpose of promoting artistic work in all branches 
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of handicraft. It has undertaken various lines of work including 
classes, lectures, and this year an exhibition, of which there area 
number of illustrations shown. First of all, the organization was 
planned to be of such form as to unite and stimulate designers and 
craftsmen, and by its more public movements in the form of lectures 
and exhibitions to influence the public taste. In one of the circulars 
of the society, Professor Charles Eliot Norton, who was the first 
president, says: ‘It hopes to bring Designers and Workmen into 
mutually helpful relations, and to encourage workmen to execute 
designs of their own. It endeavors to stimulate in workmen an 
appreciation of the dignity and value of good design; to counteract 
the popular impatience of Law and Form, and the desire for over- 
ornamentation and specious originality. It will insist upon the neces- 
sity of sobriety and restraint, of ordered arrangement, of due regard 
for the relation between the form of an object and its use, and of 
harmony and fitness in the decoration put upon it.”’ 

Some of the conditions which govern a Society of Arts and 
Crafts and Exhibitions and some of the purposes to be sought for 
are interestingly expressed in the preface to the catalogue, in which 
the writer says: 

‘The century now drawing to a close has been marvelous for its 
mechanical and scientific development, but the very rapidity of the 
development, and the conditions that made it possible, have been 
adverse to the development of the fine arts. Indeed, with regard to 
the lesser arts of handicraft, we had almost reached the condition of 
forgetting that they might be fine arts at all; they had, in fact, for the 
most part, ceased to be such, 

‘‘Of late years a revival of public interest has made itself felt, first 
in Europe, and then in this country. This revival has called forth, 
and we hope will justify, such exhibitions as the present. 

‘There is evidence in the community of the existence among us of 
talent for the lesser arts of handicraft, as great perhaps as at any 
time, but it has been generally either crushed, stunted, or misdirected. 
An intelligent and instructed public, demanding what is good and 
refusing what is base, would rapidly call these latent talents into 
activity and give them direction. 

‘The first thing to be recognized as essential to good work is that 
every form must be perfectly adapted to the use for which it is 
intended; it must be fitting and suitable, recognition of purpose 
should be the dominant idea in the design. Eccentricity of form is 
to be avoided as vulgar. A want of harmony between the form and 
its use we should instinctively feel to be ugly. In the next place 
every form should be in harmony with the material in which it is 
expected. It should, indeed, be the outcome of a thorough knowl- 
edge and sensitive appreciation of the distinctive qualities, the habits 
of the material used, and of the methods of the particular craft em- 
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ployed. Out of these will grow beauty and grace of proportion and 
outline,—the expression of the delight which the workman takes in 
his work. 

‘In the same way the decoration put upon any object must be in 
harmony with its form and appropriate to its use. The more inti- 
mate the relation between the form of the object and its decoration, 
and the more significant the ornament, the more beautiful it will be. 
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Indeed, the decoration should emphasize and enhance whatever 
beauty of form the object may possess. The balance, the harmony, 
the rhythm, which are the essential zsthetic qualities of the decora- 
tion, as of the general form, will again evidence the delight of the 
craftsman in the work he has been doing. 

“At present, in many manufactories (even those which have acquired 
some reputation for artistic work), the designers are kept apart from 
the work, are not allowed to follow the process of manufacture of 
their own designs, are not allowed opportunity to know anything of 
these processes. It is thought to be a waste of time for them: they 
must design, design, design. On the other hand, very few craftsmen 
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nowadays have had a training which would enable them to understand 
and appreciate artistic quality, and thus fit them to be designers. 
Under the conditions the designs lack intelligence and sympathy with 
the material, and the finished product shows the lack on the part of 
the workman of any feel- 
ing for the design he has 
carried out. It is purely 
mechanical. Indeed, usu- 
ally each workman is a 
machine, who has only 
been allowed to do one 
small portion of each 
piece, with the result that 
the executed work lacks 
all individuality. It is a 
dead thing without charm. 
Good design is organic 
and living, and finds its 
best expression in the 
thing itself, not merely 
on paper to be unsympa- 
thetically translated by 
another. 

“Tt will follow also 
from the principles stated, 
that machine-executed 
ornament must necessarily 
lack artistic character. 
Machinery has wonder- 
fully facilitated produc- 
tion, but it has its limita- 
tions. It should be con- 
fined to doing merely 
mechanical work. In many 
artistic crafts mechanical 
processes enter which can 
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ery; but artistic quality 

can only be given by- 

handiwork. In making purchases, therefore, we should instinctively 
avoid machine made decoration and ornament. 

‘For these reasons the Society of Arts and Crafts wishes, above 
all, to recognize the individuality of the craftsman, and would 
encourage in him an appreciation of the dignity of his own craft.”’ 

The work of the Society is divided among Committees on Mem- 
bership, Exhibitions, Work-shops, Library and Lectures, and Finance. 
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An exhibition was determined upon last fall, and announcements of 
the conditions and rules were made the first of this year. While 
there have been other exhibitions of somewhat similar character, it 
may be of value to those who are interested in a similar movement 
to know some of the methods and conditions under which this exhi- 
bition was held. In contrast with American fairs and exhibitions in 
which certain space is allotted to the exhibitor, no definite spaces were 
assigned, as the admission of exhibits was in every case conditioned 
upon the design and craftsmanship shown in everything which 
entered into the exhibit. The applicant was first required to fill out 
an entry blank, stating what he wished to exhibit, together with some 
description or photograph. If the committee had definite knowl- 
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edge of the exhibit, the application was either accepted or declined 
at once. When no definite information was at hand, either a sub- 
committee was appointed to examine the proposed exhibit, or the 
applicant was notified to send it to the committee’s rooms that it 
might be examined and passed upon. No charge was made for space 
in the exhibition halls, but each exhibitor had to pay all expense of 
transportation and arrangement of exhibits. To be consistent with 
the objects of the Society and its exhibitor, everything had to 
be arranged in the best manner possible, hence the arrangement of 
every exhibit was subject to the direction and approval of the Exhi- 
bition Committee. The selection of exhibits was based on the prin- 
ciples given in the extract which has already been quoted from the 
circular. Some of the rules governing the exhibition were as follows: 

‘The exhibition committee has the right to reject any, or all, 
objects submitted by any person for exhibition. The question of the 
exhibition of any object will be decided by the committee on their 
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judgment of its merits with regard to excellence of design and 
artistic and craftsmanlike finish. 

‘Each application must be accompanied by a form (to be had on 
application) properly filled, giving the name of the individual 
designer, or craftsman, or both, and the date of manufacture. If 
several persons have been concerned in the manufacture this must be 
stated, and, where possible, each person so concerned must be named. 
No exhibits will be considered which are sent under a firm name, unless 
the name of the individual designer or craftsman is also given. 
Failure to comply with this regulation will result in the rejection of 
the exhibit.” 

At the outset, a little difficulty and friction was caused by the 
condition requiring firms to give the name of the individual designer 
and craftsman concerned, but those who understood and were in 
sympathy with the movement readily acceded to it. 

An examination of the illustration of the Hall will show the gen- 
eral method of arranging exhibits. On either side were screens pro- 
jecting about eight feet from the wall. These, covered with neutral 
colored stuff, formed an excellent background for photographs, draw- 
ings, and some of the larger pieces of embroidery, and smaller pieces 
of carving and metal work. In the centers of the alcoves formed by 
these screens were placed the larger and heavier exhibits which 
required floor space. Through the central aisle were cases contain- 
ing fine book bindings, metal work, and other small exhibits which 
were of necessity shown under glass. 

Many of the more important exhibits were by firms engaged in 
industrial art, such as fine glass and metal work, jewelry and pottery. 
Another class of exhibits represented designers and craftsmen, who, 
having the time and opportunity, had Gevoted themselves to certain 
lines of work, striving for ideals, more than following their craft as a 
livelihood. Such exhibits, being largely a labor of love, formed 
some of the best examples of craftsmanship. 

The specific and direct aim of an exhibition of this kind should 
be to have the most practical application to industrial arts, so that 
the most common objects should be shown in good design and exe- 
cution. This exhibition was deficient in this respect; in furniture, 
wall papers, and ordinary household utensils, very little was offered 
which the committee could accept. This was because the more com- 
mon objects were largely machine-made, and with ornamentation 
entirely without regard to the uses of the object. This exhibition, 
-and those in other communities, will emphasize this lack of good 
design and execution in commonplace things; and in some measure 
prove an incentive to efforts in this direction. 

One writer, commenting on this exhibition, says that manufac- 
turers are more vitally interested in the success of the movement 
represented by the Arts and Crafts Exhibition than many of them 
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realize. Interstate and international competition has brought it to 
pass that style in products is of more value to the maker to-day than 
it was yesterday. It will be increasingly so, everywhere and always. 
Trusts cannot affect the manufacturer who has created a corner in 
style. Tariffs cannot keep out the highest class of artistic goods. 
People will pay extra for that indefinable touch above the common 
known as “style.” 

The French government maintains its hundreds of free schools of 
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design and of industrial art for no other reason than that experience 
shows the very life of her manufacturing industries depends on the 
superior beauty and style of their goods, and they must have good 
designers. 

We do not believe that a great school of art—whether in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, or whatever—can ever be evolved out of 
the conditions of American life without having its origin in the mills 
and shops of the land. This is what the Society of Arts and Crafts 
knows too, that everything that is to succeed must be begun at the 
foundation. The time is ripe for effective work along these lines. 

Henry Lewis JOHNSON, 
Sec’y of Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston, Mass. 





FIGURE DRAWING—NOSE AND MOUTH 


When the head leans well forward, the contour of the lower part 
of the nose, relieved against the upper lip, marks the separation of 
the under surface from the sides and top; if seen sufficiently fore- 
shortened the end is much lower than the nostrils, the reverse of 
what takes place when the foreshortening is from below. There is a 
definition about the forms of the nose, tending to greater angularity 
of plane, not common with the eye and mouth because of its bony 
and cartilaginous construction. 

The mouth, like the eye, is capable of great movement, and with 
it in unison, is unlimited in expression. Because of mobility in ex- 
pression in the mouth, and softness of texture in the lips, care should 
be taken not to detach the parts, one from the other, beyond accentu- 
ating the separation at the middle and corners. Beginning with the 
front view, note first the convexity of the mass of the mouth as 
affected by the teeth; this means that as the corners are farther back 
than the middle the curvature of both lips in their approach to the cor- 
ners partakes of foreshortening. Observe the relation of the corners 
to the middle, as the corners in a normal mouth are slightly lower than 
the middle. Though the mouth, as a mass, is convex, it is differently 
expressed in the lips. The mucous portion of the upper lip is divided 
into two equal parts, or plains, of greatest width in the middle, 
retreating and diminishing in width to the corners. The lower lip, on 
the other hand, contains three plains, the largest one extending well 
on each side of the middle of the upper lip, and flanked by a minor 
one on each side, that penetrates the depression at the corners of the 
mouth. The length of the upper lip has its origin at the middle 
cartilage of the base of the nose, in the form of a depression which 
widens in its descent and terminates in the delicate angle of the mid- 
dle of the upper lip; this point marks the most forward portion of 
the mouth (note profile plate IV). This angle is repeated in the con- 
tact of upper lip with the lower at this point, showing how the upper 
lip clasps the lower as it overhangs it. To the convexity and pres- 
sure of the lower lip, much of the curvature in the upper lip is 
greatly due. The lower lip rolls outward, relatively, as the depth of 
the concavity below it is marked; this depression or length of the 
lower lip divides perceptibly, and forms the upper border of the 
chin. Through the study of the profile, which is equivalent to a sec- 
tion, these facts are more readily understood. Note first the series 
of steps on a plain sloping backward, formed by the nose overhang- 
ing the upper lip, the upper the lower lip, which in turn overhangs 
the chin. Note the concavity of the length of both upper and lower 
lips, and the convexity of the thickness of both, greater in the lower, 
subtly connected with adjacent parts of the face in its approach to 
the corners, and more angular in the upper lip, as the separation of 
the thickness from the length is more uniform all the way. 

J. H. VANDERPOEL. 
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BOOK NOTES 


“Myths of Greece and Rome,” (American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago,) by H. A. Guerber, lecturer on mythology, 
is a handy volume of some four hundred pages, and presents the old 
stories of gods and goddesses, nymphs and heroes, in a simple, direct 
fashion, and is arranged to be especially useful to students in litera- 
ture and art. It is copiously illustrated, and has marginal sub-head- 
ings, which make it convenient for reference. There is a good map 
and a generous glossary and index in the back. Both Latin and 
Greek forms of proper names are used, although the Latin names are 
more common as they are more usually found in poetry and art. It 
is one of the most comprehensive works, in a small volume, we know 


of. 
se Ss 


The publication of ‘‘Eden vs. Whistler—The Baronet and the 
Butterfly,” by J. McNeill Whistler, which was eagerly looked for last 
fall,—but which was postponed by reason of Mr. Whistler’s objection 
to the publicity given the book, has been published by R. H. Russell, 
New York. 

se 


The publication of ‘‘The Perry Pictures,” has made it possible for 
the children of this country to become acquainted with, and to own 
reproductions of the world’s greatest works of art. More than twelve 
hundred subjects have been reproduced, and are sold at only one cent 
each, postpaid, for twenty-five or more. Four beautiful samples of 
these pictures are offered for two two-cent stamps. To appreciate 
their beauty one must see the pictures themselves. 

‘The Perry Magazine,” will aid teachers and parents in the use of 
pictures in the school and home. For a limited time the publishers, 
The Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass., offer their Magazine 
Premium Set of one hundred Perry Pictures and the Magazine one 
year,—all for $1.40. See advertisement on another page. 


et 


‘Caricatures of the Stage,” is a finely-gotten-up book, printed on 
bristol board, ten by twelve inches, and includes caricatures of many 
of the leading people of the stage. The originals appeared in the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune, and are from the pen and pencil of Sewell 
T. Collins, Jr., a rising illustrator and poster designer. His style is 
original, and his characterization is very telling. Some of the draw- 
ings show a hesitating technique, which is to be expected ina maiden 
effort. Another series is in contemplation, and we may safely expect 
still better results. It is well bound; the edition is limited to one 
thousand copies, and is from the Stratford Press, Chicago. 
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ART NOTES 


The St. Paul School of Fine Arts held its final exhibition for the 
year at its schoolrooms, May 22d to 27th. The works, although not 
large in quantity, were most gratifying in quality. 

The morning and evening life work was strong in handling and 
variety of treatment, as Mr. Comins never restricts the pupils to 
fixed rules. The decorative works were pleasing through variety and 
inventiveness, and showed a careful study of historical ornament, 
color, and composition. Pupils have used the figure in a large and 
decorative way, and a careful study of flowing drapery has been 
realized. 

The school will reopen in the fall, October 22d, when Mr. Comins 
will return as teacher, after his summer trip through the cathedrals of 
England and France. S. C. OLMESTEAD, Curator. 

se 


The School of Illustration in the Atheneum Building, Chicago, is 
such a success that Mr. Frank Holme, the instructor, has been obliged 
to more than double the size of his rooms. The sign of the month 
on our present cover is by one of the pupils of this successful school. 


et 


Edwin A. Abbey has nearly finished the six panels which are to 
complete his series of the Holy Grail in the delivery-room of the 
Boston Public Library. The new subjects are: (1) The head of 
the knight being borne aloft on the charger, as Galahad had seen in the 
procession of the grail; (2) the fight with the Seven Deadly Sins; (3) 
the castle of the Maidens and their release; (4) the Castle of the 
Grail, visited once more by Galahad, who this time does not repeat 
his arrogant silence of years ago and so, breaking the fearful spell, 
confers the blessing of death upon the aged, hollow-eyed King, 
Amfortas, with whom pass away all the enchantments that had 
oppressed the land of Britain; (5) the episode of the ship; and (6) 
the fastening and setting up of the Golden Tree. 


et Ss 


The Metropolitan Museum, New York, has been enriched by the 
following additions: ‘‘ The Pine Grove of the Barberini Villa,” by 
Inness, painted long ago, but a large and dignified work, and ‘‘ The 
Delaware,” by the same artist, from the Clarke sale; Charles Sprague 
Pierce’s ‘‘ Meditation 


” ” 


; Story’s “Young Mother 
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; Loop’s *‘ Love’s 
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Crown”; Henry Mosler’s “Wedding Feast in Brittany’; six portraits 
by Stuart, Waldo, and Jewett, and two landscapes ‘by Wyant; and 
some sculpture from the hands of J. Hermon Atkins MacNeil, “Dawn” 
and a ‘‘Moqui Indian Runner,” and the well-known “Pan” by George 


Gray Barnard. 
st Ss 


John S. Sargent, R.A., is painting a three-quarter length, life-size, 
standing portrait of Mr. Joseph H. Choate, the United States Ambas- 
sador, showing Mr. Choate in ordinary morning costume. The por- 
trait was ordered by the Harvard College Club of New York. 


et 


The annual election of the Brooklyn Art Guild, held in the studio 
of last year’s President, Miss Eleanor Bannister, resulted as follows: 
President, Miss M. E. Robinson; First and Second Vice-Presidents, 
Miss Steele and Miss Farnham; Treasurer, Miss Alice Beard ; Secre- 
tary, Miss Edith Sawyer. The art school which the guild supported 
has been done away with. The guild has been remodeled along the 
lines of the Plastic Club of P hiladelphia. 


se 


The National Art Club is about to open its club-house, which was 
formerly occupied as a residence by Mr. Richard V. Harnett, No. 37 
West Thirty-fourth Street, New York. The officers of the club are: 
President, Mr. George B. Post; Secretary, Mr. Charles De Kay; 
Treasurer, Mr. Spencer Trask; Chairman of House Committee, Mr. 
Samuel T. Shaw; Chairman of Exhibition Committee, Mr. Charles 
R. Lamb, and Chairman of Library Committee, Mr. Richard Watson 


Gilder. 
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The most elaborate work of art that is now being constructed in 
New York is the new Appellate Court building, which is being erected 
at Twenty-fifth Street and Madison Avenue. Fifteen sculptors are em- 
ployed on the building. It is to be only 150x50 feet in dimensions, 
but is to cost, provided it is built within the appropriation, $750,000. 
The statuary is to be very elaborate, and one feature will be a group 
of ten portrait statues, executed by Herbert Adams, Luckman, Hart- 
ley, Potter, Bissell, Lopzes, Martini, Cooper, Bush, Brown, and Dona- 
hue, all artists of renown in New York. 


se 
S. W. Tilton & Co. of Boston have filled a want of decorators, 
designers, and others in a prepared gold and silver paint soluble in 
water and fine enough to be used as an ink with an ordinary pen. 
They come highly recommended. 












THE EDITOR 


We publish in another part of BrusH AND PENCIL an account of 
the passage of, and the bill itself, for the creation of a State Institute 
of Art for Utah. So far as we know, this is the first art institute 
created and in any measure supported by funds to be taken from the 
public treasury of the State. Some of the particulars of the bill are 
very interesting and progressive. There is a lecture course to be 
arranged by the art lectureship committee, which will be delivered 
before the students of the Agricultural College and branch colleges, 
the University of Utah, certain normal and industrial schools and 
county teachers’ institutes, thus reaching the active, enlightened, and 
important educational elements in the State. Section 16 provides for 
an annual art exhibit which shall not be held consecutive years in the 
same city. Thus, large cities in turn will have the advantages of cur- 
rent exhibitions. It might be possible to have these exhibitions 
circulating ones, so that a number of cities might be favored each 
year. The last section, not printed, deals with municipal art ideas, 
and will be developed into clearer form to be passed on at the next 
Legislature. Utah is to be heartily congratulated on its good sense 
and liberality, and has initiated a movement in art that other States 
will surely take advantage of and imitate. 


se 


We are pleased to note the movement which is becoming more 
and more general of including good American pictures in our large per- 
manent galleries. The Corcoran Gallery of Art has recently acquired 
about twenty canvases by such well-known painters as Tryon, Davis, 
Picknell, Dewey, Bolton, Jones, and others. We must not forget that 
some of the painters of to-day will be the masters of to-morrow, and 
a judicious choice now is in line with economy to the purchaser, and 
is helpful and encouraging to the painter. 


se 


Chicago is in love with art, it seems, and the most expensive pic- 
tures only are desired. Ten local painters had an auction sale in 
May, of some one hundred and twenty-five things that averaged less 
than twenty dollars each. A dealer in town, since December Ist, has 
sold hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of paintings, by the 
well, or fashionably known, artist of Europe. The societies will work, 
the women’s clubs will continue their exhaustive (if not exhausting) 
~ study of Art, the artists will keep on in their happy although discour- 
aging career, while Chicago’s two million people will go on paying 
triple prices for things they kncw little about. We believe in expansion 
in the West! There is no hope for American art, unless Americans 
buy what they like, and not follow conventional lines. 
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